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for his exertions, and to attain it he will readily make
considerable sacrifices. But he who owns a hundred
acres is insensible to similar considerations, and he
'cares but little to win the private regard of his
tenant. . . .
. There is yet another sign by which it is easy to know
that a great democratic revolution is going on or
approaching, In the Middle Ages almost ail lands
were leased for lives, or for very long terms ; the
domestic economy of that period shows that leases
for ninety-nine years were more frequent then than
leases for twelve years are now. Men then believed
that families were immortal : men's conditions
seemed settled for ever, and the whole of society
appeared to be so fixed that it was not supposed that
anything would ever be stirred or shaken in its
structure. In ages of equality, the human mind takes
a different bent ; the prevailing notion is that nothing
Abides, and man is haunted by the thought of muta-
Inlity. Under this impression the land-owner and the
tenant himself are instinctively averse to protracted
terms of obligation ; they are afraid of being tied up
to-morrow by the contract which benefits them to-
day. They have vague anticipations of some sudden
and unforeseen change in their conditions ; they
mistrust themselves ; they fear lest their taste should
change, and lest they should lament that they cannot
rid themselves of what they coveted; nor are such
fears unfounded, for in democratic ages that which is
most fluctuating amid the fluctuation of ail around
is the heart of man.
Most of the remarks which I have already made in
Speaking of servants and masters may be applied to
masters  and  workmen.    As  the gradations  of the
social scale come to be less observed, while the great
sink  the  humble  rise,   and  as  poverty  as  well   as
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